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Gam^s have always been an important source of joy for me. As I was 
}ng up with three older sisters, games were a regular part of our 
life. While I was a children’s worker at Donaldina Cameron House 
Francisco’s Chinatown, types of games, game development and 
t(y of uses of games were constantly evaluated and adapted for use in 
lti-faceted program there. 

lation games became a very exciting adventure in Church School 
usage and eventually blossomed into five publications co-authored with 
Dona d Griggs. 

Among the most exciting times with games were experiences of creating 
ays of playing, with new content, original games of all types with 
s, teachers and students. I began to see that changing rules, 
ng a format to new content, exploring possibilities with a group, 
^aluating as we went were as valuable as any experience that I could 
with a group or class. This book attempts to give teachers the tools 
e students in making learning games a creative process that can 
any dimensions of learning for everyone involved. 


This process is not always successful in terms of a finished game, but it 
is always exciting.With everyone participating in evaluating, the process 
is usable over and over. 

I wap: to acknowledge that all of the ideas presented here are experiences 
that many have shared, brainstormed, tried, and revised. They come 
from (workshops I attended, workshops I have given, associates, stu¬ 
dents-, friends, family, and publications. I am deeply grateful for these 
expediences, and I hope this book and its ideas will provide special 
experiences for you. 


Have fun! 



Jack Schaupp 
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INTRODUCTION 


SHOWS HOW TO ADAPT RULES OF A FEW GAME MODELS . . . 

It is not a comprehensive book on how to play games, nor is it a rule book. 

EXPLAINS A PROCESS BY WHICH GAMES CAN EXPRESS THE CREATIVITY OF 
PARTICIPANTS ON A GIVEN SUBJECT .... 

It is not a comprehensive listing of games. 

IS INTENDED TO FACILITATE THE TEACHER AND CLASS IN DEVELOPING CLASS¬ 
ROOM GAMES AS PARTNERS. . . . 

CREATING AND PLAYING GAMES WITH STUDENTS shows how the teacher enables students 
to be involved in the process of creating games—in a manner that carries out the purpose and objectives 
of the class. 

Each teacher has to deal with the underlying questions: 4 Am I really willing to trust the students to work 
op their own (with my assistance or independently)? Do I believe that this can be a positive way that 
the students can get involved in learning? Am I willing to take a facilitating rather than a leading role?” 
S(j>me teachers find that they prefer to do all the leading with students relying on them. 

There is some risk involved when encouraging students to work independently, as i:he final product 
cannot be predicted. The teacher is not in control of the material and how it is being used. Some teachers 
need to be in charge of the material and guide the students through it. For those teachers, this book may 
nit be so helpful. But, to the degree that we are able to risk turning the game activity, content, and 
design over until the prototype is finished and ready for testing, the better the possibility is for creativity, 
independent learning, and the chance that a project will emerge. This approach is different than the 
teacher or curriculum-designed activity, and is valuable to use from time to time. 

There is always the possibility of disappointment, as all of us in teaching are aware. But with evaluation 
and looking at what went wrong, even an unsatisfactory game can be a positive learning experience 
and improve future activities. This is the challenge of being a teacher. 
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CHAPTER I 


I don’t know what 
Teach the student 

The following is 


Scene 1 


Scene 2 


THE CREATIVE PROCESS OF USING LEARNING GAMES 


“If you give a man a fish , you feed him 
for a day; 

If you teach him how to fish, you feed him 
for life.” 

the origin of this truth is, but it expresses an exciting way to use learning games, 
s to do the creating, and they will do the learning. 

two-scene typical senario that uses a game as “giving a man a fish’’. 

ze going into a church school class and seeing a beautiful board game that has vivid 
trails, borders, etc. It is evident the dedicated teacher has spent anywhere from five 
ty hours producing this masterpiece. ... 

tudents arrive and are attracted to the game because of its appearance. They experi- 
yith the game for about 10 minutes, then they move on to something else as they 
and the game—or it’s boring—or they lose interest because the rules or answers are 
implicated. 

You have a 5-20 hour project 
worth 10 minutes of interest. 

:^cher sits with the students and plays the game to capitalize on the game-making 
ent. The teacher wants the players to land on almost every space (so a player could 
|ove 1, 2, or 3 squares at a time) to get as much content as possible. After twenty 
i, there is fidgeting and restlessness due to boredom, but they stay until the con- 
because of the teachers’ insistence. 

Here you have a 40-60 minute game on 
which the teacher put in 5-20 hours. 

eacher-made games on which teachers worked hard but which were of little interest 
be given. 

amples given? To point out some of the pitfalls to avoid. Now let’s take a look at some 
“ guides in making and playing games. 

s and activities have a certain time (e.g. 10-30 minutes) when interest is high. Often a 
interesting for the players when it is repeated. 

game is played with a class, appropriate rules and content are ‘educated estimates’, 
lies to meet the needs of the players will increase interest and learning. 

pre-game motivation gives the game or activity a much better chance of success. 

A teacher-designed game with appro¬ 
priate curriculum content involves a 
lot of discovery learning. This dis¬ 
covery can be gained by the students 
if the game is teacher-started and the 
class and teacher work together to 
finish it. 


Alternate 
Scene 2 


Visual! 
colors 
to tweih 

The s 
ment 
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The te 
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only m 
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Many examples 
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Why are these ex 
principles to use 

1. Manygam£ 
game is 

2. Untilaney 
Changing 

3. Some good 




SEVEN STEP AI, 

20-60 minutes Sit 
Teacher study 


V 


The following is ajbrocess that will allow students to become partners with the teacher and “learn to 
fish” r 


TERNATIVE 

ep 1 The teacher has the unit Goals and Objectives in mind and in writing. 
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20-60 minutes 

Teajcher 

preparation 


this point. The 
content of the 
. The teacher 
their use. The 


Step 2 The teacher has several alternative game models plus resources (content 
materials) available in the classroom, perhaps the ones irj Chapter 3 or 
others. 

Step 3 The teacher shares one or more objectives for the unit with the class not in a 
formal way, but in a conversation geared to where the students are..It is 
important that one or more of the objectives deal with facts at 
teacher describes and shows the resources available for the 
objectives: film strips, books, pictures, Bible, maps, etc 
explains the game resources and gives possible examples of 
games might be designed for their own class or for another clas s.The types of 
games the intended players like might be discussed. 

Step 4 The class is divided into teams of 2-4 persons or they can Work by them¬ 
selves. The teams are to research the subject and develop a game. Younger 
students will need help by having the material presented to them. During this 
time, the teacher is a resource as the teams or individuals ri|n into snags in 
their content search (e.g., “Where can I find the Bible story 
materials hunting (“Where are the dice?”, “Where aije 
pieces?”), ideas, frustration, or personality conflicts on the 
well be that teams or individuals may want to take resources home and 
develop the games there. 

Step 5 As each team gets its game in presentable form, it should invitle another team 
to play its game, then listen carefully as the other team offers suggestions 
to make the game better. 

Should the content be altered? 

Should the rules be changed? 

Should game materials be added, deleted, 
or altered? 

Can the game be made more co-operative, 
less competitive and still be fun? 

What are the optimum number of players? 

Step 6 With the suggestions, the team revises the game, and puts 
finished form. By looking and asking, the teacher can use this! 
evaluate what objectives have been achieved by the game-building team. 

Step 7 The team gets permission to go to another class and use the g^me as an early 
activity as students arrive or other appropriate experience. 


pook?”), game 
the playing 
teams. It may 


aim 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS STUDENT CREATING PROCESS 

1. The students do the research and planning; the model may be just as good or 
one developed by a teacher. 

2. The Goals and Objectives of the unit will probably be more than met with the s 
students in their game preparation. 

| 3. The process itself encourages creativity, and the students will gain confidence inj 
| in the future to meet the needs of the players. 

4. In presenting the game to others, the students have their own creation and get 
acknowledgement for it. 

WITH THIS PROCESS THE TEACHER TEACHES THE STUDENTS “TO 

This gives the students the skill of making games with flexible rules that they may 
situations in their future. 


SOME NOTES FROM EXPERIENCES: 

1. How to cope with students who are repelled by “games”. Their reaction ni 
through bad experiences of many types and situations. Bring this problem to 
initial presentation of the game models and ask your game-design teams to think al 
rules and design might appeal to almost everyone. 

2. Alternative ways to use the game-making process with curriculum. 


it into a more 
opportunity to 


ost as good as 
4lf study by the 
altering games 
satisfaction and 
FISH” 

apply to many 


ay have come 
light during the 
pout ways their 
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—Use th |2 game process along with your other planned activities. 

Depen Jing on the other activities, some students may select 
games as their means of expression, while others continue in 
other activities. 

—Use this game process with a new unit. Creating games can be 
the mqjor thrust for the learning experience. Some teams may 
be frus trated after an enthusiastic first attempt that seems a 
failure! Brainstorm with the class in the next session a variety 
of ways content could be put into each model. This will get the 
stymied groups moving again. 

—Use the game process as a review. Go to a lower grade level 
and asx what they are studying (their objectives) and present to 
your class the opportunity to deal with those subjects as a 
review|. Some objectives for a 3 week unit on making games for 
another class might be: 

Aj To enable students to learn a teaching process. 

B. To enable students to share with others as an expression of their faith. 

Cj To have students review the purpose of prior lessons for background of what 
| they are studying now. 

3. Preschoolers jas game creators are a special category. They cannot work with curriculum and 
several game! models at once. However, preschoolers can make up rules to games with the 
teacher’s help. A very satisfactory alternative is for the teachers to go to the 3rd, 4th, 5th grades 
(or any others ! and ask those teachers to present a game process with preschool content to their 
class. These gunes may be brought into the preschool class, one at a time, into a game comer. 

Mowlet’sllook at a gajne creating activity (using game boards) that was used with a class of 1st through 

Ird graders. j 

^earning Goals: | The events prior to the resurrection were part of God’s plan. 

I We sometimes act in ways similar to the disciples’ actions before, during, and 
after Maundy Thursday, and we can learn from their experiences. 

^earning Objectives: At the end of the activity the students will be able to: 

for the class of game 

nakers) j 1 . describe 5 to 10 events of Holy Week. 

l 2. tell three ways the disciples disappointed Jesus on Maundy Thursday and 
j Good Friday. (You can probably think of six or more ways) 

3. put in chronological order events of the last week of Jesus’ life. 

"eacher Preparation: 

hese 14 events or ott ers can be written or illustrated on square cards that can be used on game boards. 

•erhaps one set for every 3-4 students. The center 9 cards are symbols to be used in addition or as 

ltematives to the otH er cards. 
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Center Pile Cards: 


Wine and 
bread given 
new meaning 



Wash basin 


Bitter cup 


mm/a 

II 


Praying in 
the garden. 
(Disciples 
sleep.) 


Judas’ kiss 


Hearing at the 
High Priest’s 
house. 


Crucifixion 



Jesus 

condemned 


Pontius 



with two 
others. 


Pilate 



Peter denies 

knowing 

Jesus. 




























mat 


<br 


Make up several 
mats. You may al| 
game board on 
showing the clasfe 
boards should 
dents. Have dice 
player pieces avail 
games or buttons, 

In the classroom 
the prepared cards 
and discuss briefly 
represents. Show 
filmstrip that descrj 
events of Holy We 
NEWS FOR MOEj 
illustrations of the e 
description. Have 
lated to these eve 
Also, at this time, 
the blank game 
earlier. 


bh 


!ame board for- 
o duplicate the 
ge 19. Simply 
these game- 
ivate the stu- 
spinners and 
able from old 
4tc. 

show the students 
(previous page) 
what each one 
i|hem parts of a 
be some of the 
;k. Use GOOD 
ERN MAN for 
vents and more 
storybooks re¬ 
fits to look at. 
show the class 
ards prepared 


Several 2' x 3' pages with blank 
spaces made up on them: 




Divide the class into groups or teams of 3 to 4 persons. Explain some ground rules and things to think about. 
1. Each board »ame should have at least 10 content spaces in the right sequence. Ask how they will 
is the right sequence? Each member of the game design group should be able to 
describe wh at each content space means. A group should consult with the teacher if its members 
have trouble and when they think they have the right sequence for their game. 

the teacher should share with the students what the learning objectives are for 
the lesson, j ot in a formal way, but mentioning them in conversation. 

3. The teams s lould consider how many of the content spaces the players should land on to have 
e events. 


an idea of tl 

4. If there are oo many stops (spaces), the game may become tedious. If too few, the game may 
not have enough content. Some techniques they might consider to achieve this balance are: 

A. Draw a symbol card from the space he/she lands on related to the subject matter, 
e.g., a cross on the space marked crucifixion. Perhaps 5 cards are needed before 
arriving at the finish, otherwise the player has to go back to previous space. 

B. A symbol could be drawn from a pile and the player would have to tell about it. Or, 
cards picked up with three events, and the player having to tell which came first, second 
and third. 

ill 


tb 


5. The team w 
are needed 

6. As each tea 
and ask for 4 


m 


Note: At this age (1 
and types to 

The teacher taught 
would include: 




1. The studen 

2. The student! 
alternatives 

3. The students 

4. The students 
purpose, rules, and 


have to decide how much skipping and jumping spaces (and “go back” spaces) 
make the game balanced and fun. 

completes its trial game, it should ask the teacher or other teams to play the game 
ays to improve it. Then it is ready to complete and take to another class to play with. 

st-3rd grade) only board games were introduced as there were a variety of decisions 
choose from. Another of the models from Chapter III could be used another time. 

tlhe students “how to fish” by helping them develop a number of skills of which some 


decided what content would be included from a larger selection. 

arrived at a good way to have game players understand the game content from the 


came to an agreement of how many fun spaces and what type to have. 

reinforced those decisions and developed communication skills by explaining the 
content to new players. 
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? 


hese more than met the curriculum objectives plus laying a foundation for the use <j)f future Learning 
ames in the classroom. 


£AME USES 

Here’s a quick list to stimulate our thinking about the variety of ways we might choofce to use games. 


1. Review 

2. Involvement 

3. Provide information—content 

4. Team building 

5. Fun, entertainment 

6. Social skills 

7. Change of pace 

8. Introduce people or material 

9. Keep the learning spirit alive 

10. Teach vocabulary—memorization 

11. Get in touch with feelings 

12. Teach and clarify values, attitudes, character 

13. Reinforcing a concept 

14. Evaluate 

15. Test knowledge 

16. Motivate 


GAME ABUSES 

Any game situation can turn sour due to the participants, leader or teacher, rules, cd 
another list to prompt our thinking of things to avoid. 


ntent, etc. Here is 


1. Playing the game too much or too long (running it in the ground). 

2. Too much emphasis on winning (sets up rejection/discouragement among o 
in the class). 

3. Too simple for the students. 

4. Too difficult for the students (No interest because they can’t understand 

5. Instructions are confusing (not clear) or so time consuming to learn thaj 
interest. 

6. Instructions are incomplete so the game is frustrating after several minu| 

7. One or more participants are forced to play so some are upset and it is 

8. There is a degrading or frustrating element in the game applied to the losers, 
play well (perhaps uncoordinated or self conscious about role play or n^ 

9. Limited number can play so others are left out. 

10. Non-readers are excluded and embarrassed because reading is essential 

11. Mis-used for fill-in and no time left (the value of the game is lost). 

12. Those who don’t know the “right answer’’ feel stupid. 


he or more persons 


it.) 

participants lose 


ftes. 

less or no fun. 
lor those who can’t 
w in class. 


in the game. 


GAMES WITHOUT LOSERS 

jcompetition is part of our human society; but it is not necessarily bad. It can be highly motivating and 
jhelp us to achieve and excel. However, most of us have been exposed to competitors who are so intenl 
on winning that it is less than enjoyable to be in a game situation with them. In some cases the super 
jcompetitor will add rules or make subtle changes that enhance his/her chances. 

!In the classroom, if the activity is based on knowledge, reading ability, quickness in answering, or 
hguring out a complex problem, there will be those who do not do well in the activity. They will tend tc 
dislike it and have an unpleasant experience in that lesson. If these techniques are used frequently 
khose students will prefer to drop out or, even worse, they will classify religion is a rejecting phe¬ 
nomenon and want no part of it when they have a choice. 

Therefore, when games—no matter who designs them—cause rejections or bad feelings, the rules or the 
jsocial climate must be revised to prevent a recurrance and to improve the present situation. The pupih 
may have played the game alone, or the teacher may not be aware of bad feelings. Tipis is why there is £ 
need to have frequent evaluations with every class. 

The following ideas may be helpful in preventing “excellers” from using the games| to build their owr 
esteem at the expense of others. 
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Share Your Concern 


Explain to a gr<j 
selves and othe 
develops,ask til 
petitive, but thj 
teams helps wi 

Use Of Teams 


up, or your whole class, that we want all activities to help people feel good about them- 
rs. Encourage them to think of ways to make their game fun for all. As the game 
|e various players whether there is a danger of anyone feeling badly. If the game is com- 
s rejection element is insignificant, then it is of less importance. However, using 
h this problem. 


When teams are 
individual rejeqjt 
less important 
“Better luck n 


involved, the element of rejection is reduced. A team doesn’t like to lose, but it is not an 
ion. Teams can be reshuffled to make the activity fairer and sometimes the score can be 
|han the playing. Also a group can be helped to encourage its members: “Nice try.’’ 
time.’’ “That’s O.K., we all goof.” 


ext 

Everyone Plays Against Time 

On page 20 thete is an illustration of changing the card game CONCENTRATION from competition to 
co-operation by putting in several “timer cards” that limit the amount of time the game can be played. 
The timer in the CHRONOLOGY-CATEGORY game, page 23 can also be used as a cooperation 
technique by hjiving everyone play at once, seeing how many they can place accurately during one 
timed period instead of taking timed turns. 

Try to Achieve i Co-operative Goal 

Let’s use the gal me BLOCKHEAD as an example. Blockhead is a series of different shaped blocks to be 
piled up on one mother. To make it co-operative the object might be to see how many blocks can be used 
before they fall —taking turns, rather than the person losing who makes it fall. Therefore everyone can 
offer suggestions and encouragement. The following time, see if you can better your score. Can you 
eventually stac! i all blocks? To add interest you can add the rule—two blocks of one color cannot touch 
each other. 
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CHAPTER II 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES IN CLASSROOM TEACHING 

Why s hould GOALS and OBJECTIVES be included in a book on learning games? Goals and Objectives 
are the rudder by which our classroom voyage pursues its course as the weeks go by. They keep us 
guide<jl in the direction we want to go as we use a variety of activities. This is particularly jielpful as we 
get ini:o games. Goals and objectives are the basis by which games lead to LEARNING 

Note: The following are definitions of the way I use certain terms. There are otheij ways to use 
these or similar terms. 

WHAT IS A GOAL? The easiest definition of a goal for me is to answer the question: “Why are we 
teaching this subject matter at this time?” The answer(s) essentially defines the goal that gives purpose 
to our teaching. 

As you are grappling with a new unit of study, invite fellow teachers or others to have cofjfee with you 
and your pastor and bounce the “why” question around for awhile. Writing down a fewj notes at the 
end of the conversation should set you sailing in the right direction. 

Somejgoal words: LEARN KNOW BELIEVE ACKNOWLEDGE 

APPRECIATE UNDERSTAND REALIZE FEEL 
jexamples of Lesson Goals: 


Some 


MOSES 


HOLY WEEK 


For students to appreciate how God uses a man with inadequacies 
accomplish His purpose. 


lea 


It is important for students to understand the meaning of the events 
immediately following the resurrection. 

Students should know how parables illustrate important truths about G4 
ship to man and man’s relationship to man. 

Students can learn how people turn their backs to God and are called 
change their behavior. 

Now using one or more of the Goal words from the previous list, and using the parable 
(Lost) Son, write in the space below one or more learning Goals that answer the question 
the parable of the Prodigal Son?” 


PARABLES 


AMOS 


and faults to 
ding to and 
d’s relation- 
repent and 


to 


oft 


WHY DO WE NEED OBJECTIVES? Because objectives enable us to translate our goals 
observjable actions by the students that will result when learning has taken place. This e[ 
make <pur teaching clear and to evaluate our success. Without specific objectives we can 
to hovj' effective we are in accomplishing our goals. Specific objectives facilitate our dete 
degree to which a person LEARNS, APPRECIATES, UNDERSTANDS. 

Achieyement of objectives must be observable. They must relate to one or more Goals 
must have one or more objectives. 


he Prodigal 
Why teach 


into specific, 
nables us to 
guess as 
rmining the 


qniy 


Each Goal 
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OBJECTIVE WORDS: 



demonstrate 

compare 

identify 

state 

create 

explain 

present 

apply 

find 

list 

describe 

show 

organize 

write 


express 

suggest 

locate 


discuss 

cite 

follow 

quote 

name 

summarize 

contribute 

participate 

select 

ask 

illustrate 
act out 
make a game 
showing 


Objective words are ACTIONS 
students can do which can be 
SEEN and/or HEARD by the teachers. 
These actions provide clues to the 
teacher(s) that enable the teacher(s) 
to evaluate more objectively whether 
or not students have achieved what 
the teacher(s) intended. 


If our life is a journey, the objectives are the steps by which we keep getting closer to our Goals. 


Statements of 
“At the eril 


This is a very h 
the teacher int 

Some example^ 

1. WRITEj 

2. EXPR^ 

3. TELL 

4. IDENT 
was addb 

5. SHARE 
Refer back to tfi 


objectives should begin with the following statement: 
d of the session(s) the students should be able to:’’ 

clpful way to begin every instructional objective. It focuses on the STUDENT and what 
qnds for him/her to be able to DO. 

of observable objectives from a study of Amos are: 

in your own words some truths that Amos was telling Israel. 

SS in an art form the feelings Amos had in responding to God. 

a|bout three important characteristics Amos had in being a spokesman for God. 

FY four locations in Amos’ ministry, and two groups of persons to whom his message 
essed. 

with another student an experience in your own life when you have felt like Amos, 
e GOALS you wrote on page 14. Write in the space below or on a separate paper one 


*Adapted from TEACHING TEACHERS TO TEACH , Donald Griggs, Griggs Educational Service, 1974. See 
Resource chapter for additional information. 
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or mc|re 
objecti 


observable objectives related to your goal for the Prodigal Son parable. Use 
ive words from the list on the previous page. 

t the end of the session(s), the students should be able to: 


You may wish to modify your objective by saying, “at the end of the session 80% of the 
be abljs to.... Juan will be able to.... Mei Ling will be able to”.... thus you can have ofcjj 
take individual differences into account. Some objectives may be behavioral or relationa 
will have entered into a game. . . . George will have participated in one activity with a p; 

Usingjyour goals and objectives for the Prodigal Son, list the content resources neced 
students to have available to receive enough information in order to create the content of 


one or more 


students will 
ectives that 
, (e.g. Susie 
^rtner). 

sary for the 
a game. 


You ape now ready to share the Goals and Objectives with the students, for them to achieve while 
creating games about the Prodigal Son. 
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CHAPTER III 


GAMES: TYPES AND MODELS 


Fifty Indoor Giimes 

Sometimes to g$t 
vast storehouse 


CARD GAMES 


Old Maid 

Kings in the Coirner 
Fish 

Crazy Eight 
Pig 

Concentration 
Rummy 
Cribbage 
Authors 
Casino 
Spit 


us thinking of alternatives and possibilities a brainstorming exercise opens us to the 
of games. This partial list is just for that purpose. 


ACTION GAM 

Singing and Daij! 
Scavenger Hunt 
Musical Chairs 
Rhythm 
Tag Games 
Relays—Race Qjames 
Ball Games 
Darts 
Bean Bags 
Ring Toss 
Redlight-Greenl 
Pin the Tail on 
Blindfold Garnet 
Tiddly Winks 


ES 

cing Games 


feht 

he Donkey 


Four Good Game Models 


am 


Depending on thf 
models at a time 
not used to wor 
you, the teacheiji 
duced for one g 

The four models! 
all age groups, 
experiences wit!} 

ONE: BOARD 

Some examples 
Checkers, Chutbb 

How valuable are 
of a board game 


GUESSING GAMES 

BOARD GAMES 

20 Questions 

Monopoly 

Memory Games 

Parchesi 

Matching Games 

10 Commandments 

Password 

“Timed” Board Games 

Spelling Games 

Chutes and Ladders 

College Bowl 

ROLE PLAYING GAMES 

OTHER GAMES 

Charades 

Dominoes 

Pantomime Games 

Spy Games 

Who Am I? 

Bible Baseball 

Simulation Games 

Bible Football 

Roll-A-Role 

Anagrams 


Bingo 

PUZZLE GAMES 

Get Acquainted Games 

Crosswords 

Map Games 

Puzzles with Pieces 

TV Games 

Unscrambling Words 

Clue 

Fill-ins 

Checkers 


Marbles 


Tic-Tac-Toe 


The Ungame 


Scrabble for Juniors 


System I game 



ages, skills and interests of an individual class, the teacher, may present one or more 
For your first experience implementing this method or with a younger class or a class 
king on projects on its own, start with one game model—with several variations. As 
and the students grow in experience and skill, two or more models could be intro- 
e making session. 

described in the following pages are good ones that have proven adaptable for almost 
(You may think of other models that are also helpful that you have had positive 


GAMES 

|of the many choices of board games that are adaptable are Monopoly, Parchesi, 
and Ladders, 10 Commandments, and Bible Game. 

board games? How old do children need to be to use them? One example of the impact 
bn a pre-schooler happened to my son, Michael. At the age of four, Michael was re- 
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cruited to “play” Monopoly by his sister and brother, ages 10 and 7. For several months, their 
spare time activity was playing Monopoly and Michael was the scapegoat—always losing horribly. I 
couldn’t stand to be in the room. But Michael seemed to love it. Why? The followjng are some 
possible reasons: 

A. He was treated as desirable by his brother and sister (who at other times acted differently), he 
was on equal status, i.e., his man moved equal turns around the same board as theirs. 

B. He was presented with a vast array of colorful money with which he could purchase colorful 
cards. 

C. There were many options constantly explained by the self-appointed experts s{> that he had 
great opportunities for decision making. 

( 

Afteri four months Michael began holding his own. The amazing thing was that, without any help 
from parents, he could: 

A. Count to 100 by 5’s and 10’s and 25’s. 

Add and subtract sums for payment of rent and buying property. 

C. Buy, sell and mortgage property and houses. 

0. Identify all the properties, prices, rents, and special spaces. 

Michkel soon joined three college graduates in some of their regular sessions of Mono; 

Monopoly is a universal game for all ages with tremendous learning opportunities built in 

i__L __ if P ii _ - • _ __ _ _ i «_ • _ it t i n « 


poly playing. 
You cannot 


hope to use all of the options and dynamics offered by Monopoly, but some of the elements could be 
adapted to other board games. 

The following list is helpful for game-creating teams to refer to as they start thinking ^bout specific 
contejnt and rules for their games. 

What is the element of chance in this game? (Does everyone have the same chance?) 

B. Do the participants have choices or decisions to make? 

How many can play? 

D. How long will it take? (Will it be boring?) 

ji. When can an observer join the game? (Can someone who comes late join in?) 

?. What might make it more co-operative and less competitive? 

(3. Can someone new to the class play the game? 

Mate rials needed: 

Boards or sheets of paper: some blank and some with adjacent spaces around the perimeter 
plus two squares in the middle (see next page). The blank sheets will allow stuqents to have 
a road or track that winds or meanders around one paper, with stops, etc. 

B. Felt pens, other decorative materials. 

C. Dice, various pieces for moving, i.e., parchesi men, poker chips, etc. 

D. Construction paper, 3x5 cards, scissors. 

E. Content resources: filmstrips, books, tapes, Bibles, atlases. 

In Chapter One we introduced a specific process and suggested designs for board games jused in a 1st, 
2nd, 3rd grade class. 
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TWO: CARD GAMES 
Materials Needed: 

1. Blank playing cards—(available from Griggs Educational Service) or make your own. If you use 
blank cards from GES, the cards can be reused if you use water soluble pens that will rub or 
wash off. Experiment with several types of pens in advance so that your cards can be reused 
or be permanent as you wish. Permanent ink pens from GES will not smear, scratch, or rub off. 

2. Felt pens. 

3. Content resources related to the subject matter. 

Some examples of card games that most people are familiar with that might be adapted to classroom 
learning objectives are Concentration, Rummy, Fish, I Doubt It, and Old Maid. The following two 
examples are successful adaptations of card games for classes. 


CONCENTRATION 

In this game all of the cards are face down (maybe 
12 cards for young children, 20 for older). Each 
pair of cards will have a name or symbol that is 
identical. Each player, in turn, turns two cards 
face up. If they match, the turned up cards are set 
aside as a pair for that player. If they io not match, 
the cards are replaced face down in t hie same posi¬ 
tion. The game ends when there are no more cards 
face down. The winner is the player or team with 
the most pairs. An alternative migh t be to match 
two separate symbols or pictures that are related 
(Baby Jesus and a manger-crib), or aj question and 
answer (who was Jesus’ Father? Joseph.), or a 
word and a symbol (Christmas and a star). 


\o 




Z 6 i 


T I M 


| j 

Concentration is an excellent preschool learning activity, - 

but all ages including adults enjoy it. It can be played in 
tearris of two to change the dynamics. 

A method you can adapt to make Concentration co- I 2 \ 

operative instead of competitive is an idea from Jim Deacove (<? ;)) 

of IjAMILY PASTIMES (see resources section for \* ^) 

address). If you add 3 or 4 cards that have a T, or the word \7 ^ s/ 

Time, or a picture of a clock on them, you now have a total 

of 23 or 24 cards. As you turn over a timer card, leave it 

face up at the edge of the table. When you have all of the 

timer cards face up, the game is over. The object of — . * 

this game is to see the total number of pairs everyone has I I P'l < k» 

matched. Players take turns and help each other. The players 

no lpnger are competitive, but cooperate to “beat the time 

clocjc cards.” - 

DISCIPLE RUMMY 

Another card game—Rummy—was adapted in Livermore for vacation church school le aming centers 
by Don and Pat Griggs. It was designed to teach the names of the disciples. The cards had many 
biblijcal names, but the disciples’ names were given extra value (like face cards). Players soon knew 
the cjisciples’ names because of the point system without realizing they were learning anything. 

OTHER CARD GAMES 

i 

Old Maid, Pig, Go Fish, and Poker are other good possibilities to adapt with a minimum of effort be¬ 
cause many students will be familiar with the basic rules. In Poker instead of suits, (Hearts, Diamonds, 
Clutjs, Spades), the students might work on names of persons, books from which stories are taken, 
events, or locations that would be more complex and more demanding for the students to research. 
One 5th grade class simply outlined the cards (on the number side) with colors to show suits. 


Things for Game-Creators to Think About 

(Write on Blackboard) 

1. How much element of chance is there in the game? 

2. Do the participants have choices or decisions? 

3. How many can play? 

4. How long will it take? 

5. When can an onlooker join the game? 

6. What might make it co-operative instead of competitive? 

THREE: HOLLYWOOD SQUARES 

Many of us have seen the T.V. show Hollywood Squares. The celebrities sitting in the cubicles are 
encouraged to act silly and answer questions. One way to use this model is to arrange three student s 
chairs in a row, have three students sitting in front of them on the floor, and three standing behind. The 
whole class can participate in this exciting game. The contestants are not put on the spot. 1 hey only 
have to agree or disagree with the “celebrities” who respond to the questions. This reduces the threat 
and gets more persons involved. Invite guests, parents, or others if you don't have enough students 
for the nine celebrities plus two contestants, with yourself as the question asker. 

It helps to have three levels of questions, easy, moderate, and difficult, to challenge each celebi ity 
at his own level of knowledge. If you act as the “Master of Ceremonies” you can select and ask the 

questions. 

Examples of three levels of questions: 

for a new student “Where are stories of Jesus found? 

(Bible or New Testament—either answer is OK) 

for an average student “Name 4 books in the Bible that tell about Jesus. 

(Matthew, Mark. Luke, John) 

for advanced student “What books tell of the biith of Jesus? 

(Matthew and Luke) 



Back row stands 


Middle row sits on chairs 


Front row sits on floor 


To Play the Game 

1 First Contestant “A” selects one of the nine celebrities to answer a question. The celebrity is 
selected on the basis of his/her strategic position for tic-tac-toe. 

2 The celebrity is asked a question (use an easy, moderate, or challenging question depending 
on the celebrity’s ability.) The celebrity may “ham it up” by giving a silly answer first, then a 
serious answer. The answer may be a correct answer or a made-up answer. 

3. The contestant decides whether to agree or disagree with the answer. 
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4 J If the contestant is correct about whether the answer was right or wrong, then the cfelebrity gets 
1 to hold up a paper with the contestant’s symbol of either “X” or “O”. If the contestant is 
incorrect, no “X” or “O” is held by the celebrity. The correct answer is then told by someone 
who knows. 

Now the process is repeated by Contestant B. Play alternates until one contestant gets three 
symbols in a row or there is a draw. r 

New contestants and celebrities may be chosen if there are enough questions and time. 


a possible sample 
of completed 
game using 
class as 
“celebrities” 


“O” has 
won the tic 
tac to game. 





should be about 1 \ " high to be effective. 


Hollywood Squares as a Table Game 

The mo<jlei game board below is for table use by two persons or two teams of two persons each. 

(yes'or"rio) on the'back^nhp^a ° f P p P f t K Ut th£ d2£ ° f ' the Square on the « ame board - Put 'he answer 
(y i)o) on the back of the paper. Put the statement papers on the squares of the game board. 

Next cuf a blank blanket (paper) to cover each square. 

JtoL COn 'f Sta ?l select L s a sc * uare ’ Ms the blanket, reads the statement— agrees or disagreels with the 
turns th f.f atement P a Per over to see the answer, then puts an X or O over thl replaced 
blanket. (Their symbol if they got it correct, the opponent’s if they got it wrong). F 

Possible sample statements: 

Stories of Jesus are found in the Old Testament (no) 

Jesus’ life story is found in Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, (yes) 

1 he birth of Jesus is described in Mark and John, (no) 

Students’making up this game create true/false statements related to the subject. They should make 

n fh 18 n S f ate ^ nents , so that the game can be Played several consecutive times. They can also experiment 
with alternative rules to adapt their game to the following items: experiment 
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1. How much element of chance is there in this game? 

2. Do the participants have choices or decisions? 

3. How many can play? 

4. How long will it take? (Will it get boring?) 

5. When can an observer join the game? 

6. What might make it cooperative instead of competitive? 

The game elements include: 

1. A quiz, 

2. Non-threatening reacting to someone else’s answer in the class model, 

3. A double game—reacting to celebrities, plus tic tac toe, 

4. The pupils all contribute questions in the table model. 



cut 5 “x” and “o”s from colored 
or flourescent paper. 


FOUR: SYSTEM 1 

A CHRONOLO GY—CATEGORY GAME 

Too often the Bi ble is taught as a series of stories that have little relationship to each other or that are 
confusingly rela ed. Asa child who attended church school regularly, I was confused about Joseph in 
Egypt with his c< »at of many colors. Why did Joseph flee to Egypt with the baby Jesus? Did Joseph leave 
Egypt? Was Jos< :ph a carpenter, or did he help the Pharaoh, or did he provide a tomb when Jesus died? 
I was only taugh t about chronology when I was in high school. I resented the fact that no attempt had 
been made to shW these relationships long before. 

How can we sta t to teach about chronology and relationships in a way that is interesting? There is an 
excellent game t lat I have used in teaching for about 8 years that really helps put events and people in 
chronological or der or categories. This is SYSTEM I Learning Game*. 1 have found this to be by far 
the most useful game I have ever bought. It is extremely flexible because it is designed for the teacher 
(and students) tc use whatever content is desired. It can be used in many different ways to meet various 
objectives. System I Learning Game can be used to: 

*ln getting permission to describe System I in this book, it was learned that the company that sold the game was 
going out of bus'u ess. This led to Griggs Education Service buying the unsold stock. Griggs Educational Service 
is able to offer tl is game at a reduced price. System / Learning Game comes with detailed instructions, four 
extremely durably playing boards, plastic content cards, timer, and self adhesive paper to put on the cards. Write 
to Griggs Educati onal Service for information. 
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Present new material 
Review subject matter 
Assess student progress 
Detect learning gaps 
Foster discovery learning 


Simplify subject matter 

Be a bridge between curriculum units 

Increase motivation and enthusiasm 

Explore relationships within subject matter areas 


review^ SCh ° 01 Curricu,um often neglects review. This model offers a pleasurable, easy, ongoing way of 


At what age can students benefit from a chronology-category game? Some educators are, 
that crjudren m primary grades are able to understand chronological relationships. It see 
give brtef historical perspectives on the primary level. This game can be used with children 
reading ability by including symbols. 

Four specific games as examples of this model are on the following pages. Their titles are 


now saying 
ms good to 
fwith limited 


1 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


You mi 
descrijjt 
three g| 


People of the Bible and History 
Events of the Bible 
Books of the Bible 
Seasons of the Church 


jiy use these games or adapt them any way that seems appropriate for your class. A| 

ion of People of the Bible and History follows. This same description applies 
fcmes. 


PEOPLE OF THE BIBLE AND HISTORY 
(A Chronology Game) 


n extensive 
the other 


to 


Concept: Chronologizing and categorizing are important in order for a student to unde, 
stories and events relate to one another. God relates to man in a sequence of hi 

Instructional Objective: After playing a game a few times students will be able to place 
historical era sequence. 

Teachi ng Activity: This game can be played by two to eight students in ten to twenty minute! 
are simple and adjustable. The content can be easily changed to fit the needs of 
students. The game can be adapted for primary students through adults. 

Resources Needed: One game sheet/board per player or team of two players. Each game 
have four classification headings and one set of cards, each card with a name 
classified (perhaps 35 cards). A timer or watch with a second hand is necessary, 
can be between 30 and 40 seconds (however experts such as teachers should be.. 
less perhaps 10 seconds). Each player or team of players has a partial answer c 
answer sheet should have about one-fourth of the answers, (see Appendix for Sys;t 
from G.E.S.) J 


'rstand how 
story. 

persons in 

|s. The rules 
^ny group of 


o 


T 


ard should 
item to be 
me periods 
ijestricted to 
sheet. The 
em I game 


Description of the Game: 


- To start the game each player or team of players has a game sheet /i 

classification headings at the top: Old Testament Persons, New Testament Person s 
to 1900 A.D. Persons, 20th Century Persons. Each player or team also has a pai 
sheet that has approximately one-fourth of the answers. The content cards are 
the center of the playing area. Taking turns, the player or team sets the timer, 
face-down card and places the card under the classification he/she (or team) 
This is done until time is up. No items may be changed when the time is up. At 
the time, any other player/team may challenge an answer. If the card proves 
wrong classification, the challenging player puts that card on his/her own ga 
Questions about correctness of card placement can be answered by referring 
partial answer sheets. Play continues until all of the center pieces have been p] 
time, the winning team can be handicapped for the next game by losing about 10 
their playing time. 


fa: 

and 

thi 


tk> 


board with 
,500 A.D. 
ijtial answer 
e down on 
takes one 
inks it fits, 
the end of 
be in the 
tme board. 
Ito the four 
layed. Each 
seconds off 
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Cards for PEOPLE OF THE BIBLE AND HISTORY 


CLASSIFICATION HEADINGS 

Make one set of heading cards for each game board. 


0 

LD 

NEW 

500 A.D. TO 

20TH 

■ 

^STAMENT 

TESTAMENT 

1900 A.D. 

CENTURY 


£OPLE 

PEOPLE 

PEOPLE 

PEOPLE 


CON 

Malj< 

TENT CARDS 

^ content cards slightly smaller than squares on the game board. 

1 

MOSES 

MATTHEW 

JOHN 

WESLEY 

JOHN 

GLENN 

1 

[DANIEL 

LUKE 

ULRICH 

ZWINGLI 

NIKOLAI 

LENIN 

Ai 

i 

IRAHAM & 

RAH 

MARY 

MAGDALENE 

JOHN 

KNOX 

ALBERT 

EINSTEIN 

j 

BREMIAH 

BARNABAS 

JOHANN 

SEBASTIAN 

BACH 

PABLO 

PICASSO 

N] 

•BUCHAD- 

nIEZZAR 

CORNELIUS 

KUNTA 

KINTE 

JOHN F. 

KENNEDY 
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KING SAUL 

MARK 

ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN 

JIMMY 

CARTER 

RUTH 

HEROD 

MOHAMMED 

ADOLPH 

HITLER 

ISAAC & 

REBECCA 

PETER 

JOHN CALVIN 

POPE 

JOHN XXIII 

AMOS 

JESUS 

CHRISTOPHER 

COLUMBUS 

MAO 

TSE TUNG 

DAVID & 

GOLIATH 

JOHN THE 

BAPTIST 

ST. THOMAS 

AQUINAS 

GOLDA 

MEIR 

JOSEPH 

(SON OF 

JACOB) 

ANDREW 

GEORGE 

WASHINGTON 

MARTIN 

LUTHER 

KING 

JOSHUA 

PONTIUS 

PILATE 

MARTIN 

LUTHER 

BILLY 

GRAHAM 


Use inames important to your own teaching situation. Be sure to put your names/cpntent on the 
partial answer sheets so the game can be self-correcting. You may duplicate these pages of names 
and headings for PEOPLE OF THE BIBLE AND HISTORY if you wish to use this lisiing. 
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EVENTS OF THE BIBLE 


Using the previous example of the PEOPLE OF THE BIBLE AND HISTORY game, make Heading 
Cards and Content Cards 


Headings: j 




BEFORE 

MOSES 

JUDGES (AFTER 

AFTER SOLOMON 

MOSES 

JOSHUA 

JOSHUA) THROUGH 
SOLOMON 

THROUGH CHRIST 


Content ca| 

CREATIC 

ds: 

>N 

10 COMMANDMENTS 

DAVID DEFEATS 

GOLIATH 

DANIEL IN THE 

LION’S DEN 

BUILDUP 
THE ARlj 

G 

k 

MANA 

PROVIDED 

GIDEON BREAKS 

POTS 

ROME RULES 

THE WORLD 



SEA OPENING 

UP 

DAVID PLAYS 

FOR SAUL 


THE GR^ 
FLOOD 

:at 

ROD TURNED 

INTO A SNAKE 

DAVID IS 

HUNTED BY 

SAUL 

HEBREWS DRAGGED 

TO BABYLON 

JOSEPH 

BECOME 

GOVERh 

s 

OR 

BURNING BUSH 

SAMSON DESTROYS 
TEMPLE 

TEMPLE 

REBUILT 



GOLDEN CALF 

SAUL (first king) 
ANOINTED 


BROTHE 

SELLINC 

JOSEPH 

RS 

WALLS OF 

JERICHO 

CRUMBLING 

SOLOMON BUILDS 
THE TEMPLE 

JEREMIAH IN 

THE WELL 

JACOB T 

ESAU’S 

BIRTHRI 

\KES 

3HT 

WATER FROM 

A ROCK 

JONATHAN SAVES 
DAVID 

JESUS IN THE 
WILDERNESS 



TRIBES ASSIGNED 
LAND 

SOLOMON RECEIVES 
QUEEN OF SHEBA 



ABRAHA'M’S THE PLAGUES DAVID WEEPS KINGDOM SPLIT 

COVENANT OVER DEATH IN TWO 

WITH GOD OF ABSOLOM 


CAIN KILLS BASKET IN DAVID IS THREE IN A FURNACE 

ABEL j THE REEDS ACCUSED BY 

| NATHAN 


MT SINAI 


SOLOMON JUDGES 
TWO MOTHERS 



OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 

Using ^xample of PEOPLE OFTHE BIBLE AND HISTORY game, make Heading Cards and Content 


Headings: 

BOOKS 
OF ! 

HISTORY 


BOOK 

OF 

LAW 


BOOKS 

OF 

POETRY 


MAJOR MINOR 

PROPHETS PROPHETS 


Content cards: 

JOSHUA 

I CHRONICLES 

II CHRONICLES 

j 

i 

LEVITICUS 

JOB 

PSALMS 

ISAIAH ^ 

E 

[ALACHI 

[ICAH 

OSEA 

I SAMUEL 

NUMBERS 

EZRA 

JEREMIAH A 

MOS 

II SAMUEL 

i 

GENESIS 

NEHEMIAH 

C 

•BADIAH 

I KlfrGS 

DEUTERONOMY 

ESTHER 

h 

IAGGAI 

II KINGS 

! 

I 


PROVERBS 

Z 

ECHARIAH 


JUDGES 


EXODUS 


SONG OF 
SOLOMON 


ECCLESIASTES EZEKIEL 


ABAKKUK 


AHUM 


JONAH 




In this game eq 

DAYS AND SEASONS 

:h player will have a complete answer sheet due to the complexity of this game 

Related 

\Categot 

Days N. 
and 

Seasons ^ 

ies 

\ 

SYMBOLS 

COLOR 

KEY WORDS 

SCRIPTURE 

ADVENT: 



VIOLET 

HOPE 

“Lord, Come” 

CHRISTMA! 



WHITE 

BIRTH 

“Glory to God, 
in the highest” 

LENT 



VIOLET 

REPENTANCE 

“Man shall not 
live by bread 
alone” 

EASTER 



WHITE 

RESURRECTION 

“He is not here, 
he is risen.” 

PENTECOS 


Flames 

RED 

HOLY SPIRIT 

“They were filled 
with the Holy 
Spirit.” 


Make up cardsj with the Symbols, Color, Key Words, and Scripture. 

Place the headj ngs for “Related Categories” and “Days and Seasons on each game board. 





















HOLY WEEK subject matter as it might be used in a variety of game-making alternatives 


We [have explored four good game models. Now let’s take one subject—Holy Week—and explore a 
varijety of ways to approach game-making alternatives focusing on the models explained in this chapter. 

Fori any of the models we must identify a number of “content cards” before we can begin making a 
garrje. Here are some suggestions of some possible content cards focusing on Holy Week. 


CROWDS 


PONTIUS 

PILATE 


WASHING 

FEET 

(P^ter 

objects) 


BARABBAS 

IS! 

FREED 


RESUR¬ 

RECTION 


WARMING 
BY THE 
FIRE 


WITNESSING 

THE 

ARREST 


WATCHING 

THE 

PROCESSION 
TO CALVARY 


MARY 

MAGDALENE 


JOSEPH 

OF 

ARIMATHEA 


SOLDIERS 



WASH 

BASIN 


PRAYING 
IN THE 
GARDEN 

(Disciples 

Sleep) 


WOMEN 

DISCOVER 

THE 

EMPTY 

TOMB 



COMMUNION 

CUP 



“ONE OF 
YOU WILL 
BETRAY 
ME” 


INTERRO¬ 
GATION AT 
THE HIGH 
PRIEST’S 
HOUSE 


BARABBA 


SECRETLY 
SELECTIN 
A ROOM 


SOLDIER* 

ARREST 

JESUS 


THEY 

YELLED: 

“CRUCIFY 

HIM.” 



SOLDIERS 

GAMBLE 

FOR 

JESUS’ 

CLOAK 


VEIL 
IN THE 
TEMPLE 
RIPPED 


-RUCIFIXION 




APPEARANC¬ 
ES AFTER 
THE RESUR¬ 
RECTION 


HIGH 

PRIEST 


NEW 

MEANING 
FOR THE 
SYMBOLS 
OF WINE 
AND BREAD 


JUDAS’ 

KISS 



PILATE 

JUDGES 

JESUS 


JOSEPH 

OF 

ARIMATHEA 

BURIES 

JESUS 





































Another alternative! 
Note: The System 


With these Holy Week content cards, the following are alternative games/activities a teacher and/or 
class might decide j o use. 

1. CLASSIFYING OR MATCHING 

A classifying activity might be to put symbols/names/events/Scripture in the sequential order that they 
appear in the Gospd stories. The events from the Last Supper through the discovery of the empty tomb 
are in the same ordpr in all the Gospels. 

might be to match symbols with names or events of Holy Week. 

Game described on page 23 is an ideal tool to facilitate categorizing or chronolo¬ 


gizing activities. 

2. CARD GAMES 

Copies of the subject cards (names/symbols/events) can be made. Cards can be used in pairs or as 
“books” of cards wjith four of a kind in various matching card games. An excellent game using match¬ 
ing and memory is Concentration which is described on page 20. A series of cards could be made using 
rules similar to Rummy or Go Fish. Adaptations of these games are given on page 20. 

3. TABLE TIC TAC TOE 

Table Tic Tac Toe can be created by the following steps: 

A. Make a nine-square blank board. 


B. Select nine jEvents/Symbols/Scripture cards and put face up on the nine-square board. On 
the back of] each card write the name of the person involved with the symbol, event, or 
scripture. 


Cards, face up on a 


nine square board. 


Betrayal 

Money 

M 

Denial 

Crowns of 
Thorns 

Barabbas 

Free 

Discover 

ing 

empty 

tomb 


Kiss in 
Garden 

Washing 

Feet 

Judging 

Jesus 
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C. Cover these nine cards with additional blank cards. 









B| 

m 

O 


E. Two players play. Each selects a Tic Tac Toe X or O to be his/her symbol. 
John are playing. Mary selects 0 and has the first turn. Mary then selects a 
scripture/event/or symbol. She has selected it by deciding a Tic Tac Toe 
e.g., 


Suppose Mary and 
square to disclose a 
position she wants 



(e.g., Peter). She 
Oon the square. 


■ Mary must name the person identified with the symbol/event/scripture 

j checks the answer on the back of the selected card. If she is right, she gets herj 

If she is wrong, John’s X goes on the square. 

F. Now it is John’s turn. They alternate until all of the squares have been ansjwered or until one 
player has three of his/her symbols in a line. 

4. BOARD GAMES 

The following describes a process for creating board games. Make up a number of boards with 20-25 
squares that have good-sized spaces for words/symbols/events. Ideas for boards, are on page 11. 
Heavy colored felt pens can be used for eye-catching appeal and the squares can be drawn free- 
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hand. A board can be made up in a few minutes. When students see the boards they become immediately 
motivated. It is helpful to keep boards, player pieces, dice, and spinners out of sight until you want 
students to start crejating their games. 

A. The games should have about equal distribution between subject (person/event/symbol) 
spaces and action/biblical location spaces. This gives a balance to study and fun. 

B. If the total lumber of spaces exceeds 30 the game tends to get boring. Less than 20 may not 
provide enc ugh subject matter for the purpose of the game. 

C. If board preparation is left entirely to students, children may spend a long time making a trail of 
squares thai might have 60 or more the size of postage stamps. One way to keep squares large 
is to have a| pattern square to trace around. 

Have students select about 10 or more of the person/event/symbol cards. They should be prepared to 
answer the following questions: 

A. Why did you select this particular card? 

B. What is it a lout? 

C. How can it 3e used in the game? 

Then have them select an equal number of action or biblical cards from the following list. 


LOSE 

A 

TURN 

TAKE 

AN 

EXTRA 

TURN 

GO AHEAD 

2 

GO 

AHEAD 

3 

GO AHEAD 

1 

GO BACK 

1 

GO BACK 

2 

GO BACK 

3 

NAZARETH 

GALILEE 

JORDAN 

RIVER 

BETHLEHEM 

JERUSALEM 

GO TO 
NAZARETH 

GO TO 
GALILEE 

GO TO 
JORDAN 
RIVER 

GO TO 
BETHLEHEM 

GO TO 
JERUSALEM 

THE 

TEMPLE 

UPPER 

ROOM 

GETHSEMANE 

GOLGOTHA 

GO TO 
UPPER 
ROOM 

GO TO 

GETHSEMANE 

GO TO 
GOLGOTHA 


Once the subject (person/event/symbol) cards are selected and tentatively put on board spaces or 
squares, there is the! question of how the players will be involved with the subject matter. Possible 
alternatives might be: 

1. The word or name is simply read as a player lands on that space. 

2. The word/najme/symbol is explained by the player. In this case a teacher would have to be 
present to he p, correct, or add to the statements. 

3. The same nur iber of identical cards as players could be put on a given space and when a player 
lands on it, h< /she would take a card and keep it as proof of landing there. A specific number of 
cards might t e needed to finish the game, or the player might have to return to an early space 
(e.g. Nazaretji) when he/she gets to the end if the player doesn’t have the minimum number of 
cards. The players might have to describe their cards’ importance in order to finish. 

4. Cards that are related to the symbol /name /or event might be on display other than the playing 
board. A player might have to select a “matching card’’ when landing on a specific subject 
space, e.g., rooster picture and the phrase “Peter denies knowing Jesus.” A certain number 
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may be needed to finish. In this manner, the player would have to know the relationship (story) 
| in order to match them up. 

5. Spaces may be marked: PERSON or EVENT or SYMBOL. That would mean the player 
j must draw from a pile with those as the subjects and tell about them. Again a minimum 
! could be required to finish the game. 

| 

Content can be reinforced in many ways with board games. The above five variations are possibilities 
tnat can be considered. 

With these four game alternatives: matching/classifying, card games, table tic tac toe and board games, 
tne emphasis is on choices and decisions made by students with the teacher having started the game 
content and offering game alternatives. The final product is the result of a joint effort and shared 
investment. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING GAMES 

Here is a list of eleven concerns when selecting, creating, or using games. It is an expansion of the list 
at the end of each of the four game designs in Chapter III. I believe that if you give more restrictions or 
things for game makers to consider, the chances for the coming out with a playable game is reduced 
proportionately. This list is primarily for the teacher to be aware of and to perhaps bring up some of the 
considerations at the point when the students have a playable rough draft of their game. This list is also 
for those who have experience in making up games, or who want to compare different models of 
games including simulation games. 

1. What is the degree of uncertainty (players’ options for decision making) within the total 
I structure of the game? 

2. To what extent is the subject matter reflected in the format and scores of the game? 

3. To what extent does competition and / or co-operation offer gratification to all participants? 

4. To what degree does skill or knowledge affect the final outcome of the game? How can the 
game be fun for less knowledgeable players? 


5. To what extent does the game offer players opportunities for varied behav or? 

6. How well does the game relate to real life or the real world? 

7. Is the game easily understood? Is it boring? 

8. How flexible are the rules to adapt to different people and situations? (e.g., younger, older, 
more or less players, settings?) 

9. Are the game content and rules appropriate for the ages of the anticipated players? 

10. What is the range of the number of players who can play the game at any one time? 

11. How easy is it for additional players to enter the game? 
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CHAPTER IV 


SIMULATION GAMES 


This book deals pr 
tion games are a ricli 
additional resource 


ijnarily with simple models of table games for student adaptation. However, simula- 
area for learning. Three simulations have been included in this book for your use as 


What Is A Simulation Game? 


A simulation game 
to be learned. Simu 
reality. Rules and 
which they receive 
and discussion afte 


[involves learners in a process of experiencing vicariously or directly the concepts 
ations are included here because they are excellent in identifying specific aspects of 
procedures govern the process. Decisions are made by participants in response to 
feedback in the form of points, additional data, advice, or evaluation. Evaluation 
f the game focus the experiences of the game into specific learnings. 


Creating Simulated 

Perhaps you are fa 
person who hears 
the lesson gets con 
most learning resul 


Experiences 

I iiliar with the learning pyramid that represents research done some time ago. The 
he lesson only retains the peak of the pyramid. The person who hears and sees 
iderably more. The simulated experience has a greater effect on learning, and the 
s from actual experience. 



simulated experien 
think of. 


The following three areas of creative adaptation may help a person or group to develop exciting 


es. Group creating has the advantage of stimulating ideas that an individual may not 


1. Brainstorming Experiences that Parallel the Lesson 

Try to come up with several far-out ideas that will involve the students in an experience similar 

to the lesso;i. The following are some examples: 

—One clase crawled through a dark section of a church basement to simulate David and his 
army goi lg through the water system of Jerusalem to attack that city. 

—Taking a class to a nearby Jewish Temple during Passover and sharing a Seder meal with a 
Jewish c ass of the same age is a good Lenten experience. 

—Visiting a home for the elderly with student-made gifts is an experience related to “who is my 
neighbor'?’’ 

—Going to a lake and rowing around to different spots learning about Paul’s journeys through 
dramatizations at various landings. 

2. Exploring Processes to Enhance Simulated Experiences. 

A. Individual reactions to a story, filmstrip, picture, tape, fantasy trip, etc. As one possibility 
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at an appropriate point stop and ask, “What do you think happens next?” or “What would 
you do?” “How would you feel?” etc. 

B. Groups share their individual reactions and prioritize or rank feelings or decisions in order 
of importance to the group. 

C. The class compares individual group rankings, or persuades others about their opinions, 
reactions, or decisions. 

3. Three Models for Experiencing Simulated Activities 

A. Debate Model where there are clearly two sides of the issue. In this model the class is 
divided into three parts: 

CON GROUP UNDECIDED PRO GROUP 

GROUP 

Give the Pros and Cons 5 minutes to persuade the Undecideds to one viewpoint. (Tell the 
Undecideds to move around the room and not stick together) After the 5 minute period the 
undecideds take a secret ballot vote as to their stand, i.e., Pro, Con, Undecided. This game 
is effective if played several 5 minute periods. Both Pro and Con need persuasive argument 
materials and the Undecideds should be cautioned to be objective; No opinions, just ask 
questions. 

To help you think of possibilities of creating simulated activities, let’s t link of how this 
might be done with the story of the Prodigal Son. One group could take the viewpoint of the 
elder son and a second group could represent the father. An Undecided group could serve as 
a kind of court to decide what should happen to the younger son after he returns. 

This model is used in the game WHO CAN BELONG? on page 44. 

B. Priority Model lists 10-20 items on a page. Each individual has a limited time to rank the 
items in importance. Then the players meet in the groups of 3 or 4 and sha re their lists and 
reasons. They are to agree on a group priority list. Next the group lists arc compared with 
the other groups in the class and reactions shared. 

Applying this model to the Prodigal Son might include some possible feelings of the elder 
son. Ordinarily, I would solicit alternative feelings or statements from the class and then 
have them prioritize them. 

_I have worked hard and been a good son. My Father never gave a party for me and my 

friends. 

_It is really unfair to give a party for my brother after the terrible way he has acted. 

_Certainly wrong is wrong and right is right. My younger brother should be punished 

for the way he acted, not rewarded! 

_If Dad is going to have a feast and make merry with my brother, I am not going to that 

party even if Dad begs me! 

_I know I am right. Dad is just getting sentimental and it’s not helpful for my brother. 

_It would be more than fair if Dad would let my younger brother work here as a servant. 

_What does Dad mean “All I have is yours?” Does he think those nice words will make 

me feel better? 

C. In a Reaction Model individual players make decisions and try to persuade others to join in 
pairs or groups. 

Applying this model to the Prodigal Son might include the following process: 

1. Tell the story, ask people to write what they felt they would say to the younger son/ 
brother when they saw him. (only 1 to 3 sentences) 

2. Then find other “brothers & sisters” in the room and share what you plan on telling him. 
You can change your mind as you talk individually to 3 or 4 others. 

3. Sit in a circle next to those “brothers/sisters” who are going to say similar things. 

4. Discuss what each group represents, how they felt as they shared, and what insights they 
received as a result. 
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The following three simulation games which have been used successfully many times are included for 
your use and adaptation. 

PROVINCELIAND A Judges and Kings’ era simulation written by Jack Schaupp and form¬ 
erly produced by Griggs Educational Service (no longer available). The 
pages here can be used to make a valuable experience for your classroom. 

WHO CAN BELONG? A New Testament game by Jack Schaupp dealing with the Jerusalem 

Council was part of the book NEW TESTAMENT SIMULATED 
EXPERIENCES that is no longer in print. The game is revised here to 
make it more effective. 


SUPER-HERO 


This is an Advent Simulated Activity and is a new activity that has not 
been in print before. 

PROVINCELAND 

(Judges’ and Kings’ Era Simulation) 

Concept 

After reaching the Promised Land, tribal disagreements and jealousies were common and the tribes 
frequently fought each other and neighboring countries. In fact, fighting was an almost constant way of 
life. Also, these internal conflicts were an obstacle to an effective King-style of leadership. 

Teaching Objectives 

At the end of the activity the participants should be able to: 

1. Express in their own words types of pressures existing among the twelve tribes before and 
during the! time of King Saul. 

2. Illustrate i 1 a creative form the struggle among the tribes in their wanting a kingdom and yet 
wanting tr bal power. 

Teaching Activity 

Playing the game PROVINCELAND. Time: approximately one hour. Follow-up lessons with creative 
expression for perpaps an additional hour or more. 

Age Group 

This game was originally drawn up and played with a fifth grade class. It will work well with older groups 
including adults. 

Number of Players 

This game can be played effectively with as few as ten players. However, with less than fifteen players, 
make only four provinces, combining Asher and Naphtali and calling it only Asher. Also combine their 
forces component!*, which would be 19 plus 25 = 44. With 15 to 30 players, use five provinces. 

Biblical Reference^ 

This experience dbes not specifically deal with certain chapters of the Old Testament, but deals with 
general political conditions during the era of Judges and Kings. The twelve tribe assignments can be 
-18. The conditions described in this experience can be applied to Judges, I and 2 
Chapter 23 relates how David was a captain in the Philistine Army for a period of 


found in Joshua 1 
Samuel. I Samuel 
time. 

Map of Provincelaiid 

Although each talj le will have copies of the small map on the back of the Background Information 
Sheet, it is helpful to the game to make a large copy for display. 

Notes for the Gamjt Director 

This game has bee 
in Israel’s struggle 


n used in classes from fourth graders to adults, effectively involving all participants 
... J to become a nation. Explain the introductory portion carefully and once the game is 

started, the mome ltum will carry the game with little direction from the director. The discussion at the 
end of the game vy ill reveal the impact of what participants were feeling during the game. Be sure to 
familiarize yourseif thoroughly with the instructions and all game concepts before leading the game. 
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Beforehand 

Af|er reading all instructions carefully, have the room set up well in advance including 
.. ----- If 10 td 


map. There should be five tables with chairs to accomodate 15 to 30 players 
us^ four tables and Asher and Naphtali are one province. In this case, Asher would 
Component of 44 (Asher’s and Naphtali’s combined force), and just use the Asher prcjv 
description at the table. This change will have to be announced during your introductlo 
On each table 

Provide the following for each table: 

! 1. Stand-up sign with the name of the Province. 

Two copies of the Province worksheet. 

Three copies of the Background Information of Provinceland. 

10 to 30 Message Papers. (Halfsheets of blank paper.) 

Decision Form for the First Period. 

2 or 3 Pencils. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


copy of a large 
14 are playing, 
have a Forces 
ivince name and 
ry remarks. 


ROOM SETUP: 



Introduction 

t 

When everyone is seated explain that the game will evolve its own character as they play the game. If 
twelve or more play, appoint someone as the messenger to take messages from table td 
thsjn twelve playing, you will have time to go from table to table to get or deliver mesi 

Go over Background Information Sheet on Provinceland. Explain if possible, or read 
rules: 


table. With less 
£ages. 

aloud the game 


-The game will be broken up into periods. 

-The first period is seven minutes long. 

-You must communicate with other provinces or make a public announcement by written 
message only. (Of course, you can talk with your province mates) 

-Use the message forms on your table, ask for a messenger to take them to the 
-By the end of the 7 minute period, you must hand in a decision form with an 
number (if any) of Forces Components that you will send King Lucas. 

-During the game there will be public announcements of developments in Province 
request an announcement by writing it on a message form and giving it to the 
Occasionally, there may be security leaks and a private message may be anno 


proper group, 
indication of the 


land. You may 
game director, 
linced publicly. 
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Start First Period (approximately 7 minutes) 

Public Bulletin Announcements to be used in the First Period: 

1. NEWS BULLETIN: After a couple of minutes say loudly: “Just received is a public bulletin 
noting that Rebel Justin has taken his men out of the Raider Army and is attempting to pursue 
the renegac es that laid waste to his home town, Justinville. 

2. NEWS BLILLETIN: (say loudly) “Unofficial word has come in that a severe earthquake is 
reported in Pirateland and apparently a number of villages were totally destroyed by land¬ 
slides.” (Note to the director: This bulletin has no direct bearing on the game, but simply 
makes the game more realistic) 

3. NEWS BULLETIN: “Reports have been received that crime in the market place is so common 
that housev/ives are afraid to go shopping by themselves.” 

4. NEWS BULLETIN: “There is an urgent official request from King Lucas pleading for aid 
against the| aggressive Raiders who are threatening attack.” (Give one minute warning for 
Decision Sheets to be in.) 

Start Period Two 0 or 3 minutes) 

Collect Decision Sheets; allow delegates to go from table to table in order to discuss strategies. (No 
message sheets are necessary.) One or two from each province stay at own tables, others decide which 
province each is to go to. 

Notes to Game Director: 

Check and see how many men are being sent to King Lucas. The critical issue is whether the provinces 
sent 68 Army units to help him. If they did, announce how many units total were committed to him, 
(don’t say who went), and announce the following “The Raiders’ initial attack has been thwarted. 
However, King LMcas has been killed in battle, and a very popular prince was also killed.” 

If they do not send a minimum of 68 Army units, announce that Lucas’ forces were overrun, the King 
and the Prince wen; killed in battle and the Raiders are proceeding toward Lucasville. 

In either event announce: 

1. “The state pf the nation is very fluid.” 

2. “Reliable sources report that assassins have attacked the King’s Palace and all of the family of 
King Lucas have been murdered.” 

3. ‘ ‘Justin hasj recaptured his hometown’s women and children and killed the group of gypsies that 
committed I he crime. He has returned to Justinville with the women and children.” 

Start Period Three j ^about 7 minutes) 

During this period, players again sit at tables and use message sheets as in Period One. 

Announce to the pj rticipants: “During this period, your province must decide what it will do and who 
will rule Provinces .nd.” 

Pass out third period Decision Forms 
Your options j re: 

A. To becomd independent from the other provinces. 

B. Promote Rjsbel Justin as the new king. 

C. Encouragd Prophetess Cassandra to become leader. 

D. Specify soi neone else as king or another solution. 

1. NEWS BULLETIN: After a minute or two announce: “The Raiders have been reported 
sighted moving toward the capital, Lucas ville, with a large army.” 

2. NEWS BULLETIN: A minute later announce: “Segments of Rebel Justin’s followers are 
attempting to gather support for Justin as King.” 

3. NEWS BL LLETIN: A minute later announce: “Rebel Justin is gathering his men to try to 
attack the Raiders and has sent calls for help.” 

4. Announce ;:here is one minute to go before decision forms are due. (Decisions on options A, B, 
C, orD. j 

Start Period Four ( 3 ! or 3 minutes) 

Collect decision forms. Delegates are again to go from table to table to discuss strategy. 
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Aft^r one or two minutes, announce: “Rebel Justin has marched into Lucasville and has been ap¬ 
pointed King, without a consensus. The Raiders have still not attacked Lucasville, but indications are 
thatj they are making preparations.” 

Start Period Five (7 minutes) 

Notes to the Director: 

Announce: “King Justin is asking for men, you have seven minutes to decide what you are going to 
do” (Pass out Period Five Decision Forms) 

Several minutes later announce: “King Justin has indicated he is going to move the capital from Lucas¬ 
ville to New Castle.” 

After Period Five has gone on for five minutes or so, you may stop the game if you wish. Or you 
may wait until their decision forms are in and give the results at the end of the game. If time is a 
factor you may adjust the time periods without harming the game. After tallying period five Decision 
Forjms and announcing the “State of the nation,” an interesting alternative if time permits is to an¬ 
nounce: “King Justin is requesting a permanent national army. Each province has three minutes to 
decide how many of their components they will send.” (Use the Decision form for Period 7) 


You may make a statement on the health of Provinceland as you perceive the events. Ask everyone to 
form their chairs into a circle for the discussion. 

THE DISCUSSION IS AT LEAST AS IMPORTANT AS THE GAME ITSELF! 

Possible Discussion Question and ideas: 

! 1. What were some of the pressures you felt as provinces? 

| 2. What did you like or dislike about the game? 

| 3. Did you recognize this as any “real” situation? 

This game was set up to show the lack of a singular purpose within the twelve tribes of Israel. It can 
haye application to the period of Judges or Kings. It can also be adapted to the Near East today. 

In c|ne game experience, a province pronounced Rebel Justin dead and the game director announced it. 
Later, in the discussion, the game was shown to parallel the Judges period as the king’s successor was 
notjalive. The game participants seemed to get as much out of the game anyway. 

Sortie Parallels: 

i 

Da|id is roughly represented by Justin, Saul is roughly represented by Lucas, Lucasville is Hebron, 
Justinville is Bethlehem. (David’s town was sacked.) 

I New Castle is Jerusalem. 

The Raiders represent the Philistines. (David was a Philistine captain) 

The Pirates represent the Assyrians. 

j Cassandra roughly represents the Levite Tribe which was distributed throughout the other tribes as 
keepers of the law and religious customs. (They had certain cities under their jurisdiction.) 


Haduj 

Dag 

Jamin 

Asher 

Naphtali 


Judah 

Gad and Reuben 

Benjamin and Dan 

Asher, Manassah, Issachar, Zebulun 

Naphtali 


A creative expression lesson would be optional in an additional hour to express impressions. 


t 

Decision form (First Period): 

| How many (if any) military components will you send to King Lucas? 


; Reporting province’s name ___I_ 


Decision form (Third Period): 

A. Do any of you want to become independent from Provinceland?_ 

B. Do you support Rebel Justin for King?_ 

C. Do you support Prophetess Cassandra to become leader or someone she recommends?. 
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D. Other sd 


utions? 


Reporting province’s name: 


Decision form (F ifth Period): 

>port rebel Justin as the new King?. 


Do you sup 
If so, how nf 
Reporting p 


any military components will you send him?, 
fovince’s name: _ 


Decision Form (Seventh Period): 

How many components will you send King Justin for him to keep as a national army (defense 
force)? These men are non-returnable. 


Reporting province's name: 


Background Info mation of Provinceland 

Your group is the Ruling Council of a province in a make-believe land called Provinceland. The follow- 
on the roles of the various provinces in your land with whom you will be dealing. 

oose federation of provinces. Each province has its own Forces Component (Army). 


ing will brief you! 


The country is a 
The provinces arp: 

NAPHTALt with a Forces Component of 19 
JAMIN | with a Forces Component of 17 
ASHER with a Forces Component of 25 

DAG | with a Forces Component of 28 

HADUJ I with a Forces Component of 49 

The capital of Provinceland is Lucasville, deep in the South. (See map) 

To the west is a :ountry called Raiders and they are very good fighters. Their Forces Component is 
68. At this moment they are massing an army to march on Haduj Province toward Lucasville. 

To the north, thei Pirates are not hostile at the moment, but they have never been friendly and have a 
history of hostilit y. Their Forces Component is 47. 

The King of Provinceland, Lucas the Mighty, has sent out an appeal to send men for help. 

Prophetess Cassendra, who is in Dag Province, is leading a peace movement based on the need for a 
temple to be the i eligious magnet and symbol for the entire country. 

There is a popular folk hero, Justin, who was a great general in Lucas’ army but Lucas became 
suspicious of his ijiotives and Justin has fled to the mountains with some of his followers. He is currently 
a captain in the Raider army with his men. 

Word has just coipe in that Justinville. Justin’s home town, has been attacked by a group of renegades. 
All of the men in the town were killed; the women and children have been kidnapped. It is suspected that 
these renegades dame from Asher or possibly the Jamin area. 

Note: 

Duplicate the Bac {ground Information for each of the provinces and give each province three copies of 
the background for their province. 

BACKGROUND FOR NAPHTALI: 

Your area has never received much consideration from King Lucas. The Pirates have sent raiding 
parties across yoiir border recently. Your neighboring province, Asher, is also bothered by the Pirates. 
Asher is sometimes not helpful when you need help. Because Asher is stronger than you, it tends to 
ignore your problems. 


BACKGROUND FOR JAMIN: 
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Youj are the least influential of all the provinces because you have the least number of people. Therefore, 
your interests have frequently been ignored by the other provinces. However, King Lucas was selected 
from your province. Many of the people in your province are very sympathetic with the Rebel Justin and 
the majority of his followers are Jamins. Therefore, Justin has selected the mountains in the southern 
part of your province as his refuge. 

——————————————————————— ———— ————————————————— ____________________________________________ 

BACKGROUND FOR ASHER: 

Youjr area has never received as much consideration from King Lucas as you deserve since you are the 
second largest province. Some of your people are openly hostile to both King Lucas and Rebel 
Justin. Although the Pirates aren’t well organized, there are constant raiding parties coming over the 
border that makes life miserable for the border villages. Naphtali and 
althbugh at times in the past there have been major differences. 

f- 

BACKGROUND FOR DAG: 


you are generally very friendly, 


Yoijr province is the least directly related to hostile forces. You can see the viewpoints of the other 
provinces from a more objective standpoint. The other provinces look upon you for spiritual guidance 
and|your traditional role has been one to keep all the provinces “attuned to God”. Iff you could get 
the other provinces to build a national temple or have a religious leader rather than a king, it would be a 
victpry. 


BACKGROUND FOR HADUJ: 

You are the most influential of all the provinces and that is one reason the capital, Lucasville, is 
located here. You are also in the closest proximity to the hostile Raiders and have always had to take 
the jbrunt of their aggression, often without much help from the other provinces. Your people strongly 
support King Lucas. They also greatly admire Rebel Justin, as he is a hero from the area near one of 


your northern villages. 



DAG k J NAPHTALI 




Ha^f sheets of lined paper are good for the message sheets. Be sure the Provinces put who the message is 
from and who it is to. Also if they want it to be a public announcement, they should note it at the top of 
the (message. j 
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PIRATES 


47 COMPONENTS 
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Samjple Message Form: 

MESSAGE FORM 

i 

TO:—-Public 

Announcement □ 

FROM:_ 



Concept 


A critical question that the disciples and followers of Jesus faced after Pentecost was “Who can belong 
to th|is new ‘sect’ and under what terms?” 

Objectives 

At tljie end of this activity the participants should be able to: 

[ 1 • Describe at least two viewpoints of who could belong to the early church and the reasons behind 
| these views. 

i 

2. Identify several of the key events in the early spread of Christianity. 

3. Make cartoons or pictures or murals reflecting Peter’s experiences culminating in the baptism of 
Cornelius. 

Teaching Activities 

In tlje teaching session using this game, the students will be guided to do a variety of activities which 
include: reading and discussing Scripture, persuading others to agree with a point of vie w, working in 
teams, and voting on several alternatives. 

Resources Needed 

;—Scratch paper and pencil for each student. 

j —Blackboard, newsprint chart, or overhead projector with writing materials. 

I—Bibles which include the New Testament or Good News for Modern Man—enough for two-thirds 
j of the class. 

I—Colored pieces of construction paper in three colors to use as name tags. One third of the class 
I will need each color. 

Structure of the Game: 

The [class will be divided into three groups: 

PAUL AND PETER’s FOLLOWERS: This group, to be known as the P & P Team are Jews who 
want to show that the Law is an unnecessary burden for Gentile converts. 

JEWS OF THE DIASPORA AND CONVERTED PHARISEES: Diaspora Jews are those who 
live outside of Palestine. This team will be known as the JDC Jews who want to show that the 
Law is a blessing. 
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JERUSALEM COUNCIL: The apostles of Christ and leaders or elders of the early Christian 
church live in Jerusalem and make the important decisions. They will have to decide whether 
Gentiles ca n be Christian without also following the Law of Moses. 

The P & P groujD and the JDC group should be of approximately equal size. The Council team could be 
the same size as the other two or larger. It works out satisfactorily for the JERUSALEM COUNCIL to 
be a large team but under no circumstances should it be smaller than the other two teams. 

The game will t! e played in several short periods which means that the teacher needs to keep track of 
time and to gui<i e the students from one step to another with clear directions. 

Playing the Game 

Preclass preparation: 

(You may v/ish to have pairs/groups study different Scripture and report to the others.) 
the playing! of this game, the students need to study the following passages: 

Acts 6:5 ! — converts to Judaism 

Acts 8:5-25j — Samaritans who kept the law 

Acts 10:1-4)5 — God leads Peter to Cornelius 

11:1-15 — moral worth of Judaism 

Gen. 17:10411 — why circumcision 
Ex. 12:48-4)) — who circumcised 

Ex. 20:1-17) — the commandment which is the heart of the Law 

Acts 11:20-11 — Gentiles responding to the Gospel stories 

(You may wish to have pairs/groups study different Scripture and report to the others.) 

Step One—Organizing the Teams 

There are severs 1 ways to organize the class into three fairly equal teams: 

A. The teac her knows the students well enough to be aware of who will work well with whom and 
who is j-nost articulate, etc. The teacher can pass out colored name tags based on this 
knowlec ge, then instruct all students with one color to meet in one place, etc. 

B. The teacher can help the students review some background of the game , including some of the 
characteristics of each of the teams, then let the students select which teams they prefer. 
Usually |the COUNCIL is a larger team and that is O.K. 

Be sure dach player has a colored name tag pinned to him so that during the period of negotia¬ 
tion and! persuasion persons will know to whom they are speaking. 

Green i —P & P Team 

Blue —JDC Team 

White I —COUNCIL 

Step Two—A Lo|)k at the Law 

As a preparation! for this simulation game, ask the participants to get in groups of 3 or 4 with pencils 
and paper and sd? how much they can recall of what is included in the 10 Commandments. 

As groups finish heir verbal exploring and note taking, have them look up Exodus 20:1-17 to compare 
with their notes. 

Step Three—Team Preparation 
Read or tell in ycur own words: 

After Pentecost the church of Jesus was entirely centered in the area around Jerusalem. The 
stoning of Stephen frightened the followers so they fled to faraway places. (All except the apostles 
scattered throughout the countryside of Judea and Samaria: Acts 8:1-6). 

Some of theie dispersed believers in Cyprus and Cyrene talked even to the Greeks about Jesus 
and great nui nbers believed and were converted: Acts 11:19-21. 

“News of thi s eventually reached the ears of the church in Jerusalem, resulting in Barnabas being 
sent to Antiodh. On his arrival he rejoiced to see the evidence of God’s favor. He encouraged them 
all to remain firm in their commitment to the Lord, since he himself was a good man filled with 
the Holy Spirit and faith. Thereby large numbers were added to the Lord. Then Barnabas went off 
to Tarsus to look for Saul; once he had found him, he brought him back to Antioch. For a whole 
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year they met with the church and instructed great numbers. Acts 11:22-26.” 

This is how Paul became involved in the ministry to the Gentiles and is the background for our 
simulation. 

Give each team its worksheet and allow about 5 minutes for the P & P Team and the JDC team to 
discijss their positions and their strategy for influencing the COUNCIL.* The P & P and JDC should 
havej New Testaments and refer to Acts 6, 8, 10 and 11 plus the back of their worksheets. During 
this tjime the COUNCIL members can read their worksheets, discuss their role with the game leader or 
each! other, and then stay in the room and select a quiet activity and not disrupt the other two teams. 
Scratch papers and pencils may also be available for the COUNCIL to take notes o ' pro and con 
arguments for referring to when voting. 

The worksheets are at the end of this section, pp.47,48 .When printing worksheets it may be helpful 
to print each of the three on different colors of paper. 

Step, Four 

Tell jthe participants that there has been such antagonism by the Jews of the Diaspora and the Converted 
Pharisees against Paul and the Gentiles who have become Christian that it is threatening new groups of 
believers. Only by ironing out the policy with the Christian leaders in the Jerusalem Council can Peter 
and Paul s work become effective. The P & P (followers of Paul and Peter) have green tags; the 
Jerusalem Council Jewish leaders wear white tags; and JDC (Jews of the Diaspora ind Converted 
Pharisees) have blue tags. One of the main issues is whether Moses’ Law is a burden, as tjhe P & PTeam 
think, or a blessing, as the JDC Team thinks. These two teams will have 5 to 6 minutes (more or less) 
to convince the Jerusalem Council (whites) of their viewpoints. The Jerusalem Counci (whites) must 
try tp listen, not cover ears with hands, etc. Opposing team members should give each other turns rather 
thai| trying to out-shout each other. Start the 5-6 minutes period of persuasion. J 

Period 1 Scoring 

Aftpr 5-6 minutes, ask the participants to return to their seats, and pass out ballots to the Jerusalem 
Council (whites); they write “burden”, “blessing” or “undecided”. A tally is made on the blackboard. 
There should be no indication of who wrote what. No Council member should influence other Council 
members nor know how the others voted. 

Step Five 

Period II: Persuading and Questioning 

Announce that the Council has decided that they need to hear more arguments in order to decide. The 
resources on the back of the worksheets should be reviewed by the P & P and JDC. Si art another 5-6 
miflute period of persuasion. 

Period II Scoring 

After 5-6 minutes, ask the participants to return to their groups, take a secret vote of the Council, as 
before, and write a new tally on the blackboard. 

Step Six 

Peitiod III: Persuading and Questioning 

Announce that this is the last chance for the two teams to influence the Jerusalem Council (whites). 
Same rules for 5-6 minutes commence. 

Scoring Period III 

At ^he end of 5-6 minutes, have the participants return to their groups for the final scoring. The Jerusa¬ 
lem Council must vote whether burden or blessing. No undecided votes are allowed. Have everyone 
arrange their chairs in one large circle for the discussion period, after the votes have been given to you 
for! tallying. 

Each period will include: 

i 

5-6 minutes for persuading, negotiating, questioning, convincing and discussing reasons why the 
j Law is a burden or a blessing. 

*If you have more than one teacher or have invited adults to play the game, have one with the P & P Team and 
ode with the JDC. These adults can help discuss positions and strategy. Another adult could help the Jerusalem 
COUNCIL think of questions and issues. 
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2-3 minuteji for the Jerusalem Council to vote and have votes tallied. This time should be used 
by the P & P and JDC to discuss with their team members their good reasons and strategies for 
influencing'the Jerusalem Council. (They should refer to back of worksheet.) 

Discussion 

In any simulation game, the discussion is.central to the simulation experience. Be sure to leave adequate 

time and encouiage participation. 

Discussion Suggestions: 

Discuss whjat the Jews of Diaspora and Converted Pharisees felt during the game and why. 
Discuss whlit the Followers of Peter and Paul felt during the game and why. 

Discuss what the Jerusalem Council (Apostles and Elders) felt during the game and why. Did you 
ever feel like not listening? Why or why not? 

What sense of God’s will did any of you feel: How does God act? 

What emotfanal changes did you go through as the game progressed? Which issues of the early 
church becc me important to you? 

In the Jerusalem Council what were some of the convincing arguments that you heard? 

Other reacti ons? .The outcome of the historic Jerusalem Council did include several restrictions, 
according tc Acts 15:19-21 but not according to Gal. 2:1-10 and I Cor. 8:1-13. Researching a Bible 
commentary on these verses could be an interesting follow-up activity. 

You can adjust tl e time of the game to the development of the groups or your teaching period, being sure 

there is 10-15 mir utes for the discussion.Follow-up lessons can be planned to express these experiences 

creatively. 

PERSUASIVE B(IBLE PASSAGES FOR PAUL AND PETER’S FOLLOWERS 

1. Peter had a tr; ince in which God told him to eat animals that Jews knew were unclean and not to be 
eaten. “Whai God has purified you are not to call unclean.” Acts 10:15. Peter realized that 
Cornelius, a Gentile who did not keep Jewish law, was not to be called unclean. Therefore, Peter 
could associaie with Cornelius. Immediately after that Cornelius the Roman Centurion, sent his 
servant to getiPeter. Peter went and told Cornelius and all in his home about Jesus. “Peter had not 
finished these vords when the Holy Spirit descended upon all who were listening to Peter’s message. 
The circumcised believers (who were circumcised and obeyed the Law) were surprised that the gift 
of the Holy S firit should have been poured out on the Gentiles also.” Acts 10:44-45. Peter then 
baptized Cornelius and all the people in his home because God had already poured out the Holy 
Spirit on them as a sign of his acceptance and blessing. 

2. In his critical Jestimony to the Council Peter said, “God, who reads the hearts of men, showed his 
approval by gri anting the Holy Spirit to them (Gentiles who did not follow the Law) just as he did to 
us. He made no distinction between them and us, but purified their hearts by means of faith also.” 
Acts 15:8-9 

3. Peter classified the Law as a yoke: “Why, then, do you put God to the test by trying to place on the 
shoulders of tli sse converts (those converted to Christianity) a yoke which neither we nor our fathers 
were able to bj:ar? Our belief is rather that we are saved by the favor of the Lord Jesus and so are 
they.” Acts 15:10-11. 

4. Some people say that our special Covenant relation to God is based on the Law. Yet God first made 
his Covenant promise with Abraham (Gen. 17:7f) and gave the Law to Moses (Ex. chs. 20-23) much 
later. This sho' vs that our faithfulness is what is required, not the Law. Through Christ we have the 
new Covenant with God. 

5. Even some Ge itile Christians wanted to accept the Law. Paul’s arguments to them are also good 
arguments to te 11 the Jerusalem Council. “O foolish Galatians! Who has bewitched you? Let me ask 
you only this; I fid you receive the Spirit by works of the law, or by hearing with faith?” Gal. 3: la, 2. 
Paul goes on a id says that the Law was like a school master or child-guide that watches over and 
protects youn^ children. Now that we are like adults with a grown-up faith in Christ we no longer 
need the Law tb help us. Because of our faith we will live in a helpful, loving way. (Gal. 3:24-29) 

WORKSHEET FOR THE JERUSALEM COUNCIL 

You live in Jerusalem and are the leaders of all Christians. Many of you were among the 12 disciples 
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of Je^us. Others are Christians chosen to help lead the Christians. These leaders are Eldtrs and Pres¬ 
bytery. Struggling groups of believers all look to you for leadership and answers. Y|ou are being 
called on to decide an important issue of the early church and you will be called the J 
COUNCIL. 




Peter 

Jesus! 


and Paul have been working with Gentile converts in the north who find their Acceptance of 


RUSALEM 


through the Holy Spirit and feel they do not need to follow Moses’ Law. Jews of 


the Diaspora 


(Jews outside of Palestine) are also accepting Jesus, but they insist that Jesus accepted the Law and so 
must I his followers. Both groups are going to try to convince you that their belief is correct. Listen 
very carefully to their reasons. Don’t decide this important issue quickly. Challenge themlto make their 
reasons very clear. You should ask them questions. They will have three periods of 5-6 minutes to try 
to convince you. You must listen to them, but do not let them or any other members of your COUNCIL 
knowj how you are going to vote. 

Following Periods I and II you will vote for one of the following decisions by writing on a secret ballot: 

j BURDEN BLESSING UNDECIDED 

BURDEN means that the Paul and Peter’s Followers are convincing you that the Law is a burden and 
yhould not be required of new Gentile converts. 

BLEjSSING means that the Jews of Diaspora and Converted Pharisees are convincing yc 
parts of the Law are essential to church membership. 

UNDECIDED means that neither group is more convincing than the other or that you 
Up your mind. 

You are to decide only on what you see and hear in this room and not on any prior Biblic al knowledge. 

After you vote, at the end of Periods I and II, you may wish to discuss and write down ir two columns 
reasons you heard that are convincing on either side. Scratch paper is provided for this option. What 
questions do you have to ask that have not been satisfactorily answered? You must vote either Burden 
or Bljessing at the end of Period III. Be prepared to discuss your reasons why you voted the way you did. 

PERSUASIVE ARGUMENTS FOR JEWS OF THE DIASPORA AND CONVERTED PHARISEES 

1. God said to Moses, “Tell the people of Israel: You have seen what I did to the Egyptians, and how 
I bore you on eagles wings and brought you to myself. Now, therefore, if you will c bey my voice 
ajid keep my covenant, you shall be my own possession among all peoples.’’ Ex. 19:3b-5RSV God 
has loved us, helped us escape from Egypt and given us a land of our own. Now he hi s given us our 
Messiah. Out of love and appreciation we must continue to be faithful and keep our covenant and 
obey his law. 


u that at least 


haven’t made 


2. God told Abraham, “This is my covenant, which you shall keep between me and 


descendants after you; every male shall be circumcised 
117:10-11. 


as a sign of the covenant.” Gen. 


you and your 


Cfod told us that “when a stranger shall sojourn with you and would keep the passover to the Lord, 
let all his males be circumcised, then he may come near and keep it. . . There shall be one law for 
the native and for the stranger who sojourns among you.” Ex. 12:48-49. Surely God al lows us to take 
in Gentile strangers, but the men must be circumcized as a sign of being obedient to our covenant 
with God to be his people! 

3. We all know what God said, “You shall have no other gods before me. You shall not 
a graven image, or any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
dr that is in the water under the earth.” Ex. 20:4 . Certainly as followers of Christ we worship 
only God, not idols. Certainly Gentiles, too, must follow this. 

You shall not kill. You shall not commit adultery. You shall not steal. You shall 


make yourself 
learth beneath, 


4. 


witness against your neighbor.” 
the Law. 


not bear false 

Ex. 20:13-16 . Obviously all Christians must accept this part of 


5. We Jewish Christians obey the law and do not eat things strangled and do not eat b 
we cannot eat with those eating unclean meat. Therefore, if Gentiles wish to be brc| 
with us they will follow the Law so that we can eat together. 

6. Men and women need to have limits set for behavior. The law sets these limits so 
faithful to God and yet free within these limits. 

7. The covenant and Law show we are chosen as a special people: Acts 7:38. Stephe 


ood. Certainly 
thers in Christ 

tjhat we may be 

n related: “In 
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that desert assembly, it was he (Moses) who was in conversation with the angel on Mount Sinai and 
with our fathers; he too received the oracles of life to pass on to you.” Stephen clearly states that 
the Law or oracles of life are to be passed on in the present times. 

8. Jesus taught that it was important to follow the spirit of the Law and to understand God’s great 
purpose in giving it. (Jesus did warn against a too literal interpretation of the Law and we agree 
with that danger.) We urge that the Law, in the spirit that God gave it, is a blessing. 

Possible further jitudy might be done comparing Acts 15:13-21 with Paul’s own writing and teaching in 
Gal. 2:1-10 and I Cor. 8:1-13. You could use a Bible commentary. 

SUPER-HERO 

(A Simulated Activity based on Advent) 

Concept | 

To understand the advent hope and expectancy that God will act in the lives of followers, past and 
present. 

Objective 

At the end of the 'session, students will be able to list some similarities and differences between persons 
today and the Hebrews of old, plus being able to explain some feelings the Hebrews might have had. 

Teaching Activity 

The following six step activity is for six year-olds to adults.This activity can be used with a minimum of 
four people.(Note :foi 6-8-year-olds, additional help may be needed to design their Super-Hero). Time: 
approximately ore hour and 15 minutes. 

Resources 

Blackboard c r butcher paper 

Art expression materials, i.e., write-on slides, felt pens, paper, etc. 

Hymnals wit i the hymn “O Come, O Come Emmanuel” 

Slide projector 

Step 1 | 

Brainstorm with the class, writing suggestions on a blackboard or butcher paper: “What are some 
v examples of iinfair situations in our daily lives?” 

When there ahe 10 to 15 items listed, go to Step 2. 

Step 2 (10 minutes) 

Divide into groups of 3 or 4 and describe what a Super-Hero would have to be like to solve these 
unfairnesses in our lives today. 

Step 3 (20 minutes ) 

Design a symbol (or a person) to fit these traits. Your symbol should be prepared on a write-on slide 
or paper that ;an be presented to the class. 

Step 4 (20 minutes i 

On a second write-on slide or paper have each group picture, or list words to help think about what 
Israel wanted! Using words to the hymn: “O Come, O Come, Emanuel,” draw a symbol repre¬ 
senting the hope the Hebrews had in a “rescuing Messiah”. 

Step 5 

Share the two prepared drawings or slides with the class. 

Step 6 

Discuss with the p irticipants: 

1. What are some similarities and differences in the hopes for a Messiah and our hopes today? 

2. How is this reflected in the drawings? 

3. What kinds of feelings did the Hebrews have in awaiting a Messiah? 

4. How can the Messiah help our unfairness list today? 
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Appendix 

SOURCES OF RESOURCES 


Name and Address 

Family Pastimes 

R.R.J4 

Perth, Ontario 
Canada K7H 3C6 


New; Games Foundation 

P. Box 7901 

San Francisco CA 94120 


Learning Handbooks 
530 University Avenue 
Paloj Alto, CA 94301 

The [University of Michigan 
Extension Gaming Service 
412 Maynard Street 
Ann Arbor Michigan 48104 

Griggs Educational Service 
173} Barcelona Street 
Livermore, CA 94550 


Resources 

Sales Catalog (free) 
CHOICES 

MOUNTAINEERING 


New Games Book 
Quarterly Newsletter 


Creating and Using 
Learning Games 

Catalog 


* SYSTEM I game 


Blank Playing Cards 
Moses & the Exodus 


Prophets & the Exile 

20 New Ways to Teach 
the Bible 

Teaching and 
Celebrating Lent-Easter 


Comments 

Their whole orientation 
is games of cooperation. 
The two mentioned here 
are good. I’ve only 
tried a few. Both indoor 
and outdoor games. 

Their oriental ion is 
flexibility of rules to 
fit your game equipment, 
environment, and 
participants, (Excellent, 
but its strength is more 
for outdoor games. 


A valuable resource 
showing scores of models 
for game adaptation. 

A good resource for 
innovative idj'eas in 
games designed for 
enjoyment and public 
school use. 

An excellent resource 


(any years, 
and over in 


for me for ml 
Usable over 
all kinds of situations. 
See the categorization 
games in Chapter 3 for 
idea use. 


See Chapter) 

4 good simu- 

and activitiejs on this 
subject 

5 good simu 


on this subject. 


Has a great 


3 for useage 
ation games 


ation games 


variety of 


activities, some of 
which can apply to game: 

Again a great variety 
of activities including 
some that can be 
adapted to tne game mode 
in Chapter 4. 



* The SYSTEM I game box includes the following: 

1. Four two-sided, vinyl-coated playing boards. 

2. A uniqt e spring timer. Time can be length¬ 
ened by carefully extending the spring. 

3. 160 plastic tiles, when covered with an 
adhesive-backed paper can be used on 
both sides for content and headings: 320 
surfaces;. 

4. Six shec ts of adhesive-backed paper to cut 
up to fit the plastic tiles. Use the adhesive 
backed I paper for writing headings and 
content! These papers can be removed 
from the tiles and saved on non-adhering 
wax paper. That way many games can be 
created imd reused. 

5. Four stc rage units serving as a recessed 
tile trayi 
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